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OLD HOME WEEK 


By Will M. Cressy. 


I'll bet you never attended an Old 
Ilome Week Celebration in your life 
did you?) How could you city folks 
attend an Old Home Week? You 
haven’t got an Old Home to have 
a celebration at. And then you 
couldn’t hold an Old Home Week 
(Celebration in a flat anyway; there 
isn’t room. 

But up there in New Hampshire 
it is different. Homes are hard to 
get up there; and harder to get rid 
of. So, if you ever do get one, the 
chances are that you will always 
have it; and then your children will 
have it; or if you haven’t any child- 
ren, then it will go to your grand- 
children. And so the old home 
remains in the family, or the family 
remains in the old home, forever. 

One hundred and thirty two years 


ago my great, great grandfather 
started out from Warner, .New 


Hampshire, to make a home for 
himself. He, like his descendants 
to this day, had no money. His 
entire worldly possessions consisted 
of a wife, a daughter, a cow, and a 
few tools. The three female mem- 
bers of the family he left in Warner 
and in debt. 

He and the tools started north 
through the woods to “locate”. He 
did not know where he _ should 
locate and didn’t care. He had the 
whole of North America to choose 
from. But, in order that he might 
find his way back again, he carried 
a hatchet in his hand and every 
hundred feet or so he would whack 
a piece of bark off of a tree, thus 
leaving a trail to be followed on the 
return: trip. 


In those days that country was 
full of Indians; not the kind you see 
with Wild West Shows nowadays, 
but real tough guys; tommyhawk- 
ers, scalpers and burn-at-the-stakers. 
0 that, m building a home, a chap 
had to figure on “the opposition.” 
And in order to strengthen his 
chances of keeping his hair on for 
cold weather, he would not build his 
i0use down in the fertile valleys, 
but find the highest hill he could, 
and put his house right on the very 
pinnacle of it. Then he would cut 
Gown every tree and brush within 
a thousand feet of it, so the Indians 
could not ambush him. 

As a result these old New Eng- 
land farm houses were cheerful af- 
fairs, especially in the winter. The 
wind would make one jump right 
straight from the Arctic Ocean for 
the front door. And in the summer 
the sun would beat down on them 
and the rains would come across the 
valley and hit the houses crossways 
instead of coming down from above. 
*Twas a jovial life. 

Well anyway, the G. G. Grandfath- 
er of mine went twenty miles north- 
ward, and finally found a hill high- 
er and steeper than any other, and 
on its top he started in building the 
new home. As all this happened 
one hundred and thirty two years 
ago, I do not remember many of 
the particulars regarding the erect- 
ing of this house; but sometime 
along in the Fall of the following 
year he got it completed and start- 
ed back along his blazed trail to get 
the family and come back and move 
in. 
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Upon arriving back in Warner he 
found that his family had increased ; 
he now had a wife, a daughter, a 
cow and a two weeks old boy calf. 
So they packed all their belongings 
on their backs and started for the 
new home, driving the cow and calf 
along with them. 

The first night they slept out un- 
der a big pine tree. When they 
woke up in the morning there was 
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This G. G. Grandfather of mine 
might have been a good carpenter and 
he must have been a good farmer to 
ever have dug a good living out of 
that rocky hill, but he was a bad his- 
torian for about all I have ever been 
able to find out about the next few 
years was that he traded off his 
wedding suit for another gentleman 
calf and thus got a pair of oxen 
tc do his farm work with. 





Witt M. Cressy 


three feet of snow on top of them. 
They concluded to stay there and 
“picnic” under that tree until the 
storm abated ; and it was three days 
before they dared to start out 
again. Finally they arrived at the 
top of their American Alp, and 
moved in and started in house- 
keeping. 


Years passed by; (they must have, 
for they are not there now;) and his 
family grew; it grew much; twelve 
sons and daughters came to bless 
(or curse) their union. And as the 
family grew, the house did the 
same. More years passed; child- 
ren grew up and married; I think 
they must have married each other 

















for there was nobody else lived 
around there. Or perhaps they 
married Indians. But, anyway, 


they must have married somebody, 
for there were grandchildren; and 
then there were great grandchild- 
ren; and then there was ME. 

And then along about 1900 Gov- 
enor Rollins of New Hampshire in- 
vented this Old Home thing. And 
as our family had about as old an 
Old Home as anybody we determin- 
ed to have an Old Home Celebra- 
tion of our own. 

The date was set, along in August, 
and weeks were spent in digging up 
the names and addresses of the 
family; letters were sent out asking 
them all to gather at the Old Home- 
stead at Sutton Mills, New Hamp- 
shire, on the day of August; 
and to bring all the information and 
data they could find about the 
family. 

And then the great day arrived; 
and then the family began to arrive. 
They came in every conceivable 
conveyance. They came _ from 
everywhere. One lived just at the 





foot of this same old hill yet. In one 
hundred and twenty years’ he had 
got nearly half a mile away from 


the old homestead. They came from 
Gloucester, Malden, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and from all over 
New Hampshire. Nobody knew 
anybody. Every new arrival had 
to introduce him or herself and tell 
just how he or she rung in on this 
celebration. 

The chap that lived at the foot of 
the hill had the keys to the house 
and we went through it. One 
hundred and twenty two years old 
at the time, there was not a sign 
of decay anywhere. The timbers, a 
foot square, hewn out by hand, 
still showed the marks of the old 
pioneer’s broad axe. The laths 
were split out of thin strips of 
wood, by hand. Every nail in the 
house was hammered out by hand 
onananvil. The heads of the larger 
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nails were as large as silver quarters. 
There are bricks enough in the chim- 
neys and fireplaces of that old 
homestead to build a good size 
house. Every sleeping room had a 
fireplace in it; eight fireplaces in 
all, and most of them big enough to 
roll a four foot log into. The 
kitchen fireplace and chimney was 
twelve feet wide. There were 
brick ovens, places to smoke hams, 
and a lot of contrivances that I 
never did know the use of. And 
every thing in as perfect condition 
as upon that day over a century 


ago when the G. G. Grandfather 
moved his family into it. 
And then came the _ dinner; 


picnic style, out, under the shade 
of two big elms that had been 
planted after the Indians had passed 
away. And,Oh say! you know you 
never can eat a thing out on those 
times. 

The “City Folks” had all sorts 
of potted hams and chicken and 
olives and preserves and, well I don’t 
know what they were, but “all there 
was we had.” And “The Country 
Folks” brought home-made dough- 
nuts and cake and pies and pots of 
baked beans and honey and apples 
and berries. And there we sat on 
the grass and ate and drank and 
gabbed and picked ants out of the 
beans and flies out of the butter 
and had the best time that was ever 
had since the Pilgrim Fathers 
Crossed the Alps in 1776. 

And then we had the ‘“Meetin’.” 
“Jimmie” Nelson called the meeting 
to order and told what it was all 
about and proposed that we, the 
lineal descendants of the orginal Asa 
Nelson who built this house, should 
form a permanant organization to 
perpetuate the annual reunion at 
the Old Homestead. Motion put 
and carried. All descendants sign- 
ed the constitution and _ by-laws 
(written on the back of an enve- 
lope.) Election of officers, presi- 
dent and treasurer and secretary. 
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“Jimmie” turned in his expense ac- 
count, one dollar and thirteen cents 
for stationery and stamps.  Collec- 
tion taken up to cover said account. 
Amount of collection, one dollar and 
eighty cents. Amount left in the 
treasury, sixty seven cents. Turned 
over to Treasurer and ‘Treasurer 
bonded to insure Society against 
loss. 

Speeches, and perhaps _ there 
wasn’t some speaking; we had law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, a minister, 
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was all covered with bushes so I 
didn’t see it, and couldn’t get out in 
time to get “home” ahead of the ball. 

I pitched for my team; first 
time in over twenty-five vears; 
and I couldn’t put my coat on with- 
out help for three weeks afterwards. 
My father got a base hit, and ran 
down to first so hard that when 
he got there he couldn’t stop until 
he ran into a stone wall and barked 
his shin and had to be helped back 
to “the bleachers” where he “root- 








At THE NELSON REUNION 





Left to right 


Frank Nelson, Tom Pillsbury, Eli Shepard (James E.,) 


Mrs. Shepard, Mrs. Watts, Frank Cressy, Mrs. James Nelson. 


a couple of actors, half a dozen writ- 
ers. And then—then came THE 
event of the day, a baseball game, 
played on the side of a hill so steep 
that we had to knock the ball up 
the hill in order to ever find it 
again. I was the captain of one 
team and the Minister was captain 
of the other. My oldest player was 
eighty two years old and my young- 
est five. .I made a home run; that is 
it would have been a home run, only 
between second and third bases I 
fell into an old deserted cellar that 


ed” for the rest of the game. The 
best man we had on either team was 
a manicure girl from Concord. 
The game lasted three innings; if 
it had gone another inning there 
would never have been another re- 
union; those that had not been kill- 
ed would have laughed themselves 
to death. The score was twenty 
eight to two. And I wouldn’t tell 
which side had the two either. 
And that is what an Old Home 
Week Celebration is ; do you wonder 
that the idea has spread all over the 
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country? That every little town 
and village each year sets aside one 
week on which its children come 
from far and near to renew old 
memories and meet old friends and 
relatives, long forgotten? 

So come on you City Folks! 
Look up the old home! Look up 
the old friends! Somewhere up 
there in .those New England hills 
there is an old farm house standing 
that your father, your grandfather 
or your great-great-great-some- 
thing or other once built; and it 
is dollars to doughnuts that the 


Notr—To this account of the first meeting of the 


Day in Sutton, 1917, it may be added that in 
organization purchase the Ola Elomestead. 


J 


rest of the iboys and girls, your 
cousins, uncles, aunts, sisters and 
brothers are gathering there every 
year on Old Home Week and having 
the best time that ever was had by 
anybody. Now you go up there 
next summer and see how glad they 
will all be to see you and welcome 
you “back home.” 

In the words of Uncle Josh 
Whitcomb, “Come up there in June, 
when old nature is at her best; 
come up, and let the scarlet runners 
chase you back to childhood.” 


Deacon Asa Nelson family on Old Home 


1918S at the annual meeting it was proposed the 
A committee of three was chosen consisting of James 


E. Shepard of New London, Harry R. Cressy of Concord, and George Nelson of Sutton, to confer 


with the owner regarding the purchase. In 1919 
was accepted, the money subscribed and deed 
meeting in 1920, further money was subscribed 
reunion of 1920. Word was passed around among the members that a “clean-up” 


aut the annual meeting, the owner’s proposition 


executed the same year. At the annual 
to make needed repairs before the annual 
day would 


be held and to report at the Old Home with axes, hatchets, rakes and other tools for work. 


Twenty reported, two from New York, two from 


rest from New Hampshire, and the old place 


New Jersey, one from Massachusetts, and the 


was in fine shape for the 1920 reunion. 


MEMORY 


By Cora S. Day 
(Berlin, New Jersey) 


Dear golden day, I will not let you go 


Adown the years. 


Though sombre days that follow, dark with rain, 


sring bitter tears. 


In memory’s heart I'll fold you. Safe and warm 


There you shall stay 


To brighten all the years that lie beyond 


My golden day. 


What though your joy is but a heartache now? 


I would not give 


One of your golden hours for all the years 


That I may live. 





A NOTABLE OCCASION 


FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN BOSTON, NOVEMBER 7, 1849 





By H. H. Metcalf. 


As the Old Home Week season 
approaches, and hundreds of the 
sons and daughters of the old Gran- 
ite State, residing outside its borders, 
are planning their return, for a brief 
period at least, to the scenes of child- 
hood and youth, and a renewal of old 
acquaintanceship; and especially in 
view of the fact that plans are al- 
ready being laid for the formal cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary of 
the settlement of the State at Dover 
and Portsmouth, when there will be 
a general home coming of New 
Hampshire born people from all over 
the country, some account of the 
first and greatest gathering of the 
sons of New Hampshire, ever held 
outside the state, and probably ex- 
ceeding in magnitude any _— such 
gathering yet held within the state, 
may be of interest to Granite Month- 
ly readers. 

Such account is contained in an 
octavo volume of 178 pages, publish- 
ed by James French, 78 Washington 
St., Boston, and embodying the pro- 
ceedings in full at what was denomi- 
nated a “Festival of the Sons of New 
Hampshire,” with the speeches de- 
livered and letters read on that oc- 
casion, together with a complete list 
of the names of those present, said 
festival having been held in Boston, 
November 9, 1849, and “phono- 
graphically” reported by Dr. James 
W. Stone, President of the Boston 
Reporting Association. 

The idea of this festival and re- 
union originated with Dr. J. V. C. 
Smith, a Boston physician, native of 
the town of Conway, who invited 
several New Hampshire natives in 


the city to meet at his residence on 
October 9, when the subject was 
considered and a call for a public 
meeting issued, at which meeting an 
organization was effected with Hon. 
Daniel Webster as President and a 
list of thirty vice presidents, headed 
by Marshall P. Wilder, and numer- 
ous committees, Fletcher Webster 
being chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Horace G. Hutchins. a 
Boston lawyer, native of Bath, was 
named as Chief Marshal, with Dr. 
Jabez B. Upham, born in Claremont, 
and Benjamin P. Cheney, afterward 
the noted expressman, native of 
Hillsboro, as aids, and a long list of 
assistants. 

Invitations were sent out to New 
Hampshire born men in Boston and 
vicinity and throughout Massa- 
chusetts, and many prominent resi- 
dents of New Hampshire were also 
invited to meet with them, quite a 
number availing themselves of the 
opportunity. The company met at 
the State House in Boston on the 
afternoon of November 7, a:d, at 
three o'clock, a procession was form- 
ed, headed by Flagg’s Brass Band 
and Bond’s Cornet Band, which 
marched through Park, Tremont, 
Court and State Streets, Merchant’s 
Row, Ann, Blackstone and Haver- 
hill Streets, to the hall of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad Depot, then the most 
commodious assembly room in the 
city, where arrangements had been 
made to serve a dinner to 1,500 
people, tables being set for that num- 
ber and all the seats occupied. The 
hall was 169 feet long by 76 wide, 
and was lighted by gas, which, as the 




















report says, was “then introduced for 
the first time.” 

Around the hall, upon the walls, 
were arranged various appropriate 
sketches and mottoes, suggestive of 
New Hampshire characteristics and 
the progress of her sons. On _ the 
west side was an elevated platform, 
occupied by the President and dis- 
tinguished guests, while an orchestra 
was located directly opposite. 

The guests seated upon the plat- 
form included, Rev. Dr. Ephraim 
Peabody, Hon. Salma Hale, Hon. 
Joel Parker, Hon. Thomas M. Ed- 
wards, Col. William Schouler, 
Charles W. Cutter, Gilman Marston, 
Levi Chamberlain, Nathaniel G. Up- 
ham, Rev. Samuel R. Lothrop, Rev. 
Charles Mason, son of Jeremiah 
Mason, Rev. Thomas Worcester, 
Rev. Dr. Baron Stowe, Hon. John 
P. Hale, U. S. Senator, and Hons. 
James Wilson and Amos Tuck, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from New 
Hampshire, William Plummer, Jr., 
son of Ex-Governor Plummer; John 
Kelley of Exeter, of the Governor's 
Council, Phineas Handerson, William 
Dinsmoor; Ex-Governors Anthony 
Colby and Henry Hubbard; Hon. 
Levi Woodbury of the U. S. Supreme 
Court; Hon. John P. Bigelow, Ma- 
yor of Boston; Hon. John J. Gil- 
christ of the N. H. Superior Court, 
Edmund Parker, W. W. Stickney, 
Hon. Benning W. Jenness, Rev. L. 
J. Livermore and Col. FE. F. Miller. 

President Webster called the as- 
sembly to order at 5 o’clock and the 
Divine blessing was asked by Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, D. D., rector of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, native of the 
town of Milton. 

The following was the 

BILL OF FARE 
Boiled 
Ham, 
Tongue, 
Saltpetred Beef, 
Turkeys—Oyster Sauce, 
Mutton—Caper Sauce 
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Entrees 
Fricando Veal—Tomato Sauce, 
Fricasee Chicken, 
Escalloped Oysters, 
Curried Chickens, 
Oyster Patties, 
Sweet Breads—Larded, 
Chicken Salad, 
3oned Turkeys 


Roast 
Beef, Chickens 
Veal, Ducks 
Lamb, Mongrel Geese 
Turkeys, Mountain Geese 

Game 
Black Ducks, Partridges 
Wood Ducks, Quails 
Widgeons 

Vegetables 

Squash, Turnips 
Potatoes, Celery 

Pastry 
Washington Pies, Custards 
Mince Pies, Charlotte Russe 
Apple Pies, Meringues 
Cranberry Pies, Cocoanut Cakes 
Peach Pies, Pound Cakes 
Squash Pies, Fruit Cakes 


Quince Pies, Charlotte D’Orcey 


Desserts 
[ce Cream, Raisins 
Jellies, Figs 
Apples, Grapes 
Oranges, Pears 
Nuts 


Lemonade and Coffee 


At the conclusion of the repast, at 
about six o’clock, thanks were re- 
turned by Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., 
of Boston, eminent Baptist clergy- 
man, native of Croydon, who, by the 
way, delivered the oration at the 
Centennial celebration in the latter 
town in 1866. 

Immediately after Mr. Webster 
arose and delivered the opening 
speech, in the nature of an address 
of welcome. He spoke for more than 
half an hour with his accustomed 
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eloquence, recounting, to some ex- 
tent, New Hampshire’s part in the 
history of the nation, and the record 
of some of her distinguished sons. 


Following Mr. Webster, many 
other speakers were heard in_ res- 


ponse to toasts prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. 
The first of these was: 
New Hampshire! Our common 
mother! Home of our brightest, hap- 
piest hours! Thy hills and valleys, thy 


woods and streams, and all the pleas- 
ant memories are ever with us. 
“Where’er we roam , whatever realms 
we see, 
Our hearts untrammelled, fondly turn to 
Thee.” 
This was responded to by Hon. 


Levi Woodbury, Associate Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, native of 
Francestown, who but for his un- 
timely death would undoubtedly have 
been New Hampshire’s candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1852, 
which honor ultimately went to’ Gen. 
Franklin Pierce. 

The second toast was “The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts,” res- 
ponded to by Hon. Marshall P. Wild- 
er, of the Executive Council of that 
State, native of the town of Rindge; 
while the third was “Boston and its 
Inhabitants,’ responded to by the 
Mayor of that city, Hon. John B. 
Bigelow, not a New Hampshire 
native, who in the course of his fe- 
licitous remarks expressed his sur- 
prise at seeing so many men, well 
known to him, and prominent in all 


the walks of life in the New’ Eng- 
land metropolis, who claimed New 
Hampshire as their birthplace. 

The fourth toast—‘*The Govern- 


ment of our Native State’”—was res- 
ponded to by Hon. Joel Parker, 
Royall Professor of Law in the Har- 
vard Law School at Cambridge, 
formerly of Keene, and Chief Justice 
ofthe Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire from 1838 to 1848. 
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Other speakers called out included 
Gen. Henry A. S. Dearborn, son of 
Gen. Henry Dearborn of Revolution- 
ary fame, Ex-Governor and U. S. 
Senator Henry Hubbard of Charles- 
town, Senator John P. Hale, Gen. 
James Wilson of Keene, member of 
Congress, William Plummer, Jr., and 
Hon. Levi Chamberlain of Keene. 

At a late hour, after all the regu- 
lar toasts had been responded _ to, 
President Webster, again addressed 
the assembled company at some 
length and called the first vice presi- 


dent, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, to 
the chair, who upon assuming the 
duties of his position, offered the 


following sentiment, which was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause: 
“The President of the Day! It re- 
quired the united wisdom of the Con- 
federacy to frame the Constitution. It 
was reserved for our native state to fur- 
nish its ablest expounder and defender.” 

Several other speakers were heard 
before the gathering separated and 
many letters and sentiments, for- 
rarded by prominent men _ invited, 
but unable to attend, were read. 

It will be noted that only men were 
in attendance, it being characterized 


as a meeting of the “Sons of New 
Hampshire,” but one woman con- 
tributed a poem for the occasion, 


Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, native of New- 
port, later for many years editor of 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book, ”’ the first im- 
portant woman’s magazine in the 
country. The poem was as_ fol- 
lows: 


Our GRANITE HILLS 


What glowing thoughts, what glowing 
theme 

To mountain tops belong! 

The law from Sinai’s summit came, 
From Sion sacred sone. 

And Genius on Parnassian height 
His banner first unfurled, 

And from the seven hilled city waved 
The sword that swayed the world. 

Then let us raise the hymn of praise; 
To us the hills were given; 

And mountain-tops are altars set 
To lift the soul to heaven! 
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Though Europe’s plains are crushed 
with chains, 

As every tyrant wills, 

Yet Freedom's light is flashing bright 
Along Helvetia’s hills; 

And should our eagle stoop his wing 
O’er prairie, plain or sea, 

Mount Washington an eyrie holds 
Of deathless Liberty! 

Then let us raise the song of praise; 
To us the heights are given; 

Our granite hills are altars set 
To lift our hopes to heaven. 


The reading of this poem follow- 
ed the presentation of the following 
sentiment, offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Stow: 

“Mrs. SARAH JosEPHA Hare: A gem 
from the primitive rock of our native state 
set in the coronet of a Nation’s literature.” 

Among the writers of the many 
letters received, some of which were 
read, while all were printed in the 
volume of reported proceedings, were 
Hon. Samuel Appleton, founder of 
Lowell, native of New Ipswich, Hon. 
Lewis Cass, Senator from Michigan, 
native of Exeter, Hon. Moses Nor- 
ris, Jr., Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, Gen. James Miller of Temple, 
hero of Lundy’s Lane, Hon. William 
Plumer, Ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire, Hon. Samuel Dinsmoor 
of Keene, Governor; Hon. Arthur 
Livermore of Plymouth, Ex-Chief 
Justice New Hampshire Supreme 
Court; Hon. Charles H. Atherton of 
Amherst, ex-Congressman ; Hon. 
Charles G. Atherton, Ex-United 
States Senator; Hon. John Sullivan 
of Exeter, Attorney General; Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, Ex-Senator and 
later President of the United States; 
Hon. Joseph Healey of Washington, 
Ex-Congressman; Hon. Andrew S. 
Woods of Bath, Justice of the Sup- 
reme Court; Hon. Matthew Harvey 
of Hopkinton, Ex-Governor; Hon. 
Edmund Burke of Newport, Ex- 
Congressman and Ex-Commissioner 
of Patents, then editor of the Wash- 
ington Union, with many others. 

In the latter part of the volume 
in which the account of this festival 
is published is a list of the names 
of all the men present, with the 


towns of their birth, their occupa- 
tion, and the years in which _ they 
(the most of them) left the state for 
Massachusetts, the same occupying 28 
pages of fine type. 

This notable gathering of the 
Sons of New Hampshire, in Boston, 
nearly 72 years ago, the first of the 
kind of which there is any record, 
and the like of which has never since 
been held so far as known, though it 
was resolved at the time that another 
be held in three years, was un- 
doubtedly the precursor of the “New 
Hampshire Club,” so called, made up 
mainly of New Hampshire men in 
Boston and vicinity, which was or- 
ganized some years later, and main- 
tained an existence, on paper at 
least, up to the beginning of the 
present century, with regular meet- 
ings in some years, and occasional 
ones in others, at which the mem- 
bers got together for dinners and so- 
cial intercourse. 

It was through his association with 
this club, undoubtedly, that the late 
Gov. Frank W. Rollins, conceived 
the idea of “Old Home Week” in 
New Hampshire, with the attendant 
reunion of the sons and daughters 
of the several towns during that 
festival period, and which led him, 
soon after to take a leading part in 
the organization of the New Hamp- 
shire Exchange Club, made up of 
New Hampshire men and women, 
which opened headquarters in the old 
Norwell house on Walnut Street in 
3oston in 1903, and attained a mem- 
bership of several hundred, with an 
interesting career for several years, 
but has for some time past been in 
a condition of “innocuous desue- 
tude;” so that it has fallen to the 
women alone to keep New Hamp- 
shire “on the map” in the social life 
of the metropolis, which is done 
through the activities of the Society 
of “New Hampshire’s Daughters,” 
which is a _ live organization, 
thoroughly inbued with the spirit 
of the old Granite State. 








HIGH 


By Kenneth 


When the Judge began to build his 
house on the hill, Simon Murray 
still lived on, deep-eyed and silent, in 
the quaint broad-roofed farmhouse 
across the road where his father’s 
death had left him master _ thirty 
years before. Beyond his stone 
walls nothing remained of old Edge- 
ware except the unkempt pastures 
where garden roses wantonly strag- 
gled in the coarse, long grass, and an 


occasional gaping cellar hole was 
decently veiled by ragged _ lilac 
bushes. Progress for the village had 


been downward; the pastures and 
sheep pens on the high land had given 
way to the freight house and _ the 
spool factory in the valley. From 
the sturdily built square houses on 
the hill pastures, the village had 
sought first the stage line and then 
the railroad beside the river, until 
modern Edgeware came to be clus- 
tered neatly along the the sandy road 
beneath the electric lights strung 
from their unpainted poles. 

Yet old Simon still clung to the 
hillside, and “the people from down 
below,” led by the Judge, had passed 
the village by, to build their summer 
houses on the slopes above. Public 
opinion in Edgeware for once found 


no expression for its feelings, for 
the Judge’s fame, heralded even 
there, and the same shrewd _ kindli- 


ness that had won him success in the 
cities, had achieved for him in the 
village a reticent but admiring fol- 
lowing. He became, unconsciously, 
the champion of the “summer folks,” 
and convictions as to their folly, how- 
ever deeply felt, were rarely heard 
expressed. More important - still, 
and even less to be spoken of, Simon 
Murray's devotion to the hill farm 
made criticism of the new comers im- 
possible unless some injury was to be 
done to local pride. The village was 
strongly conscious of its identity—a 
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native was a native—and that Simon 
was Edgeware through and through 
no one could doubt. The Murray 
family story was common knowledge, 
and their pride of ancestry, like the 
social supremacy of the Congrega- 
tional Church, was a fact to be un- 
hesitatingly accepted. So “old Mur- 
ray” and the Judge, in quite different 
ways, saved some prestige for the 
hill in Edgeware eyes. 

Whatever their partnership in this, 
the Judge found Simon curiously be- 
yond reach. To the old man, as his 
early neighbors had been deserters, so 
the newcomers from the city were 
invaders without right. He _ hotly 
refused to sell the Judge an inch of 
his land, and the Ford farm that he 
had bought when the last of the old 
hill families had moved down into 
the valley, was no less fiercely cher- 
ished. Inclined to resent his attitude 
at first, with more knowledge of Si- 
mon the Judge’s feeling changed. 
There were times, indeed, when the 
story of the Murrays and this last 
tenant of their hill farm seemed to 
him profoundly stirring. 

From town legend and printed his- 
tory he already knew of the days 
when Edgeware had meant the hill, 
and when the Murray elms had been 
the tallest, their lilacs the sweetest, 
and their roses the pride of the 
county. The migration to the val- 
ley, the coming of the mill, and the 
yielding of the old houses to storms 
or fire, were matters of common re- 





cord. It was Ellen, though, who 
gave the Judge most of what he 


sought, for her shy speeches outlin- 
ed vividly for him the picture of 
Simon Murray. Through her eyes 
he first knew the stern and_ silent 
father whose loneliness she had 


shared through the twelve years since 
her mother’s death. At first when 
he used to find her picking berries 
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near his wall, she had been too timid 
to speak, but little by little under his 
gentle eyes she had found soft voic- 
ed answers to his greetings. 

Simply as she spoke he thought he 
could see behind her words the fear 
she knew in the face of her father’s 
tense devotion to his land and the 
stony hill, and he fancied that at 
times Ellen must have found Simon’s 
words harsh in her ears. 

“He says we're in mourning,” 
told him, 


she 
“Mourning for the folks 


who used to have these farms. He 
says they’re cowards to leave the 
clean hills and move down to the 


valley. When he talks so, and points 
down the hill, sometimes he fright- 
ens me.” 

The Judge, fearful of disturbing 
the directness of her _ revelation, 
never knew quite what to say to her. 

“Is he always sad,” he asked 
once, “Doesn’t he ever smile or 
laugh with you?” 

She smiled at the thought. 

“No, he never does. Never with 
me, that is. But,’ her voice told of 
her patient failure to understand, 
“when he looks out at his sheep up 
in the top pasture, he sometimes 
kind of smiles.” 

And one day while she was tell- 
ing him of Simon’s years of strug- 
gling to plough the Ford fields and 
to save the dignity of the old farm- 
house from decay, there came the 
note of the noon whistle at the fac- 
tory in the valley. The sound was 
very mellow and_ soft in the clear 
west breeze, but Ellen shivered. 

“T hate to hear it,” she explained, 
“Tt sets him off so. He can’t bear 
that whistle. When it blows I’m 
afraid to look at him.” 

However much these scraps of her 
talk revealed, it was not till the last 
bitter drop of his defeat drove Simon 
blindly, desperately, to the new neigh- 
bor he scorned, that the Judge found 
the story taking shape. Suddenly he 
found that what he knew, and what 
he guessed at, wove themselves to- 
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gether till the old man’s strange visit 
seemed simply their inevitable climax. 

From the valley had _ returned: 
Clark Ford, son of the last Ford, to 
live in the old hill homestead. He 
came not to buy back the farm his 
father had sold to Simon, but to 
walk the grass grown hill road with 
Ellen. Often the cold moonlight 
showed the Judge the couple under- 
neath the boughs of the gaunt grey 
orchard, and the tongues of gossip 
wagged bravely in the village, until 
one evening beside the old _ rose- 
bushes his fathers planted, Clark won 
from Ellen a half revealed and timid 
promise. 

To Simon the news had brought 
one wild moment when hope flamed 
high in his heart. Kindly he greet- 
ed the young man, stifling the mem- 
ory of his father’s desertion of the 
hill, and almost tenderly he _ pat- 
ted Ellen’s hand with his hard, brown 
fingers. Boldly at first, then tremu- 
lous with the power of his dream, 
he gave voice to his longing, and told 
Clarke to take her if he would pro- 
mise to maintain the hill farm. 

“I’m old now,” he went on, while 
Clark and Ellen both paled before his 
eagerness, “But I’ve fought too long 
to give in. Take her and_ the farm, 
too. Keep it up, make it grow, and 
with young blood it will grow. Give 
me that to die on. Let me know I’ve 
left my job in strong hands. And 
Ellen’ll help you. She’s a good girl, 
and she’s never lived anywhere else— 
and, by God! she never shall!” 

Shamefaced at his own heat, he 
stopped. What Clark said the 
Judge could only guess. Somehow 
Simon’s amazed perception had 
seized the fact that a man dared to 
dream of marrying his Ellen only 
to abandon the hill and the farm, and 
with them, as he would have sworn, 
life and honor. Take his daughter 
down to- the village, down to that 
swarm of traitors to the soil—blind- 
ly he left the house, crossed the door- 
yard, and somehow found his way 
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across the road. In his eyes was the 
vision of the collapse of his world, 
and in his passion he may have for- 
gotten the bitter changes and dream- 
ed that the light on the knoll still 
shone from a loyal farmer  neigh- 
bor’s lamp. Whatever the reason, 
a moment later he burst into the 
softly lighted living room of the 
Judge. It was thus he paid his first 
visit to his nearest neighbor, and it 
was here in this quiet room beneath 
the eyes of his shrewd but puzzled 
host, that he last saw Clark. 

Emotional outbreaks are rare in 
[-dgeware, and persistence a common 
virtue. Accordingly, Clark, mildly 
wondering, but shaken far more by 
Ellen’s terror than by her father’s 
outburst, had followed _ patiently 
across the road, knocked, and then 
walked silently in. He found the 
old man ready to meet him. The 
sight of the strange room, the mem- 
ory of it when it had served a fellow 
townsman, brought back to him in a 
hot wave of shame and bitterness the 
consciousness of where he was and 
what had happened. Sut he had 
dignity enough to master the situa- 
tion and to face Clark before this 
strange fireside, calmly, and with 
some memory of what was due his 
host. . Out of his ancestry shrewd 
thoughts came to him, and with them 
inspiration. 

“Judge,” he said, “I’ve got some 
law business with him. Can you 
draw me up a paper?” 

With the instinct born of the 
habit of generations, he sat down be- 
side the Judge’s littered table, for 
your true Edgeware native can never 
bargain till he is seated. Facing him 
across tne hearth sat Clark, ill at 
ease in strange surroundings, but with 
his puzzled attitude slowly harden- 
ing into one of defiance. 


“Write me a paper where I can 
promise him,” said Simon, nodding 


across the hearth toward Clark, “to 
give him without payment the Ford 
house—his family’s old house before 


his father left the hill—with all the 
land. Set down that with the house 
I give him Ellen as his wife.” He 
stopped, and then, gazing stead fast- 
ly down at the hearth, went on, “But 
make it say that this gift is only on 
condition that he agrees to live either 
on my place or the Fords’, and that 
he agrees to work them both, for 
twenty years. If he don’t agree, he 
gets nothing, house, land, or Ellen.” 

Simon stood up. 

“And if he don’t agree I warn him 
now before you that if he ever sets 
foot in my house or on my land 
again, I'll shoot him. And_ one 
thing more. He knows if he don't 
agree it’s because he’s a coward, and 
because his blood’s too thin to stick 
by land and homes that are worth 
more than any clap-trap mill town 
that ever grew out of mud and saw- 
dust. It’s because he’s ashamed to 
work like a man for what he gets and 
the woman he loves. _ It’s’ be- 
cause he’s content to see his town and 
his state go to mill-men and shop 
girls and money’ grubbers without 
one decent man who knows the land 
and loves it. You hear that, Judge, 
and when he answers let him answer 
me before you.” 

He was standing very stiffly, and 
his face was hard, but the Judge al- 
ways said that his eyes were sad, and 
that he saw him tremble. 

Clark was plainly uneasy, but af- 
ter the manner of his race, he knew 
how to hide emotion behind a mask 
of indifferent inattention. Only his 
tapping fingers on the arm of his chair 
and a slow flush that rose to his 
cheeks, gave warning that in his pla- 
cid nature there glowed a lingering 
spark of feeling. He spoke dully, 
taking refuge in a worn and familiar 


phrase, “I don’t know’s I care to 
sign.” 
The Judge confessed afterward 


the situation was beyond him. Not 
a word on any legal aspect of the 


question had he been able to inter- 
ject, and 


his amazed interest~ had 
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carried him far beyond the point of 
wishing to interrupt. Sut he was 
fascinated by Simon’s immobility and 
the rigid intensity of the look he 
turned on Clark. Silence fell, and it 
seemed as though the little watch in 
its case on the mantel ticked more 
deliberately and more loudly than the 
most venerable grandfather’s clock 
that had ever graced the oldest house 
on the hill. Clark crossed his knees 
nervously. Simon still stood staring 
slowly at him. The Judge picked up 
a pen and a sheet of paper. 

“| don’t know’s you'll need that,” 
said Clark again. “I guess I'll be 
going along.” He rose and turned 
toward the door. 

“Sure?” asked the Judge. “I 
can't advise till | know what this is 
all about, but it seems as though 
something might be done, and I’m 
sure Mr. Murray’s threats——.” 

He felt Simon's hand on his arm, 
and Simon's voice checked his. “Let 
him go!” 

\ step took the old man to Clark’s 
side. 

“Let him go! But mind me! One 
foot on my place and your life’s not 
worth the powder it'll cost to take it. 


But you won't come. Not you. 
You're like all the rest. You're no 
man. You're a coward! If vou 


ever turn a hand for good to the land 
that made this town and this state, 
itll be because you're scared into it. 
And until you do, never climb this 
hill again!” 

Clark had turned, his back against 
the door, and now he smiled, a faint, 
dull smile. 

“Well, Squire Murray,” he said, 
“can’t say’s | see your point, and it 
don’t seem to me as if your way’s 
the best way. I ain’t so sure your 
town’s all there is in this world, or 
this state, and | ain't so sure your hill 
is all there is to KEdgeware. Sut 
IK len———.” 

The smile had died out, and _ his 





face seemed colder than the dead 
ashes on the Judge’s hearth. 

“She says she won't come with me, 
unless you say, and that I ain't to 
come here till you do. Perhaps I 
ain't so scared of your gun as I 
might be, but I don’t think I'll bother 
you much from now on, and I doubt 
if Ill be back till you'll be glad to 
have me.” 

He fumbled a_ little awkwardly 
with the latch, and let himself out 
into the quiet starlit dooryard. For 
a moment he stooped and sniffed the 
rosebush by the door. Then he 
walked steadily to the road, and the 
Judge and Simon together watched 
him disappear behind the apple tree 
at the bend. 

tlow the story got out no one 
knows to-day. It was not till the 
postmaster gave him a distorted ver- 
sion of what he had heard and seen 
three days before, that the Judge ad- 
mitted any knowledge of the affair. 
Clark had left town on the morning 
train the day after his strange fare- 
well to the hill, and had spoken to no 
one before his going. Simon was 
chopping fiercely in his woodlot, and 
did not come near the village. Yet 
everyone taiked of it. Every woman 
in town either pitied Ellen or blamed 
her for “leading Clark a rig,” and 
every man commented in more or less 
characteristic fashion on the vagaries 
of “Old Murray” or the “foolheaded- 
ness” of young Ford. 

By the time [Ellen fell sick, the 
verdict of the village had been pro- 
nounced. Old Murray, once re- 
garded merely as “queer,” was now 
confidently summed up _ in_ the 
phrase, “he ain't right.” Clark was 
declared to have done wisely in re- 
fusing to bind himself for the sake 
of a “little slip like Ellen,” but to 
have erred grievously in deserting 
Kdgeware to disappear suddenly as 
he had done. Ellen’s pneumonia 
gave more fuel for gossip at the dull- 
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est time of the year when the ice has 
been cut and the roads are still too 
soft for travel. For three days in- 
terest in the case ran high, but the 
patient old village doctor was as un- 
communicative as his solemn horse. 
Then came a cold spring day when 
the Congregational minister went. up 
to. the old upland cemetery with its 
crumbling stones, and prayed with a 
tall, gaunt, white-haired man _ over 
the plain pine box which served as a 
coffin for his only daughter. So EI- 
len was buried on the hillside and so 
Edgeware learned of her death. 
Somewhere out of the more tender 
recesses of the village heart came a 
great and abiding pity for the girl, 
and a shamefaced recognition — that 
here had perished romance, and that 
in Edgeware a girl had died of a 
broken heart. Yet gossip was still, 


for no one who saw Simon in his in- 
frequent visits to the store could fail 
to realize that tragedy was here, but 


that it was his, and that it was in the 
nature of profanation for other lips 
than his to speak of it beyond the 
old house near the little graveyard on 
the hill. 

The Judge, alone, could not settle 
things as easily as did the village. 
Night after night he saw again the 
scene by his hearth, and night after 
night he thought differently of it. 
Pity for Clark and admiration for 
his independence took possession of 
him at times, but he could never rid 
himself of an unpleasant undertone 
of feeling for the lonely man‘ across 
the road and a strange cloud of re- 
gret for the daughter he remember- 
ed most often as a little, pale faced 
country girl, standing in her grey 
dress between the lilacs and _ rose- 
bushes of the dooryard. 

Perhaps it was this jarring of ideas 
that drove him to seek light from 
Simon himself. Surely he found 
little. Evening often saw the Judge 
cross the road and enter the wide 
doorway to find the old man in the 
little rough-walled back room, seated 
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before the great fireplace, bowed 
over a book—usually a dingy calf 
bound copy of Belknap’s History 
that successive generations of Mur-~ 
rays had left standing in the chimney 
niche beside the powder horn car- 
ried. by the first settler of them all. 
Yet Simon never seemed to read, 
and even the Judge’s presence was 
powerless to call him back from a 
dream that fled beyond walls into the 
hill pastures that once had been a 
country’s pride. Left to himself the 
Judge could note the new touch of 
disorder and almost of decay in the 
dark house, and for minutes together 
he used to look out at the dim out- 
lines of the Ford farm, falling fast- 
er and faster into ruin. Sometimes 
he shook his head as the last glow of 
the western sky half lighted up the 
old door with two wide new boards 
nailed tightly across it, remembering 
that on the day after Clark’s going 
he had heard the sound of Simon’s 
hatchet echoing through the empty 
pastures, and had watched him fix 
the barrier between the rotting door 
posts and with swift axe strokes cut 
bars to lay across the gap in the wall 
where the road wound in toward 
what was once the spacious Ford 
farmyard. 

Gradually, however, he found that 
Simon came to regard him more and 
his own thoughts less, and often he 
turned uneasily to find the old man’s 
eyes raised from the history upon 
his knees and fixed steadily upon him. 
Sometimes he thought he saw the 
same look of sadness that had mark- 
ed his dismissal of Clark; sometimes 
he imagined something very like fear 
looked out from beneath the white 
eyebrows. But Simon rarely spoke, 
and usually his attention drifted 
again to his book or to the ashes in 
the cold fireplace. It was not until 
one early autumn night when the 
moonlight marked neat squares upon 
the floor that he rose hurriedly and 
beckoned the Judge to the window. 

Outside the tall grass under the 
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moonlight looked almost like snow, 
and the old orchard took fantastic 
shapes weaving strange shadows in a 
sea of silver. The old man did not 
waver in his glance but pointed far 
down toward the bend in the wall by 
the road, and whispered, “There she 
is!” 

The Judge saw nothing but the 
barred gate to the Ford house, and 
yet half shivered with the feeling that 
silence and moonlight in empty fields 
can awake. 

“My little lady in grey,” Simon 
went on eagerly, almost breathlessly. 
“There she stands waiting for him 
to come back to his father’s house.” 

As he looked the Judge half 
fancied he saw a girlish figure in 
grey cape and hood, standing by the 
apple tree on the old grass road near 
the Ford gate. He brushed his eyes 
impatiently, and turned from the 


window, then back again, and looked 


once more. Certainly there was a 
fizure, indistinct—but moonlight only 
half reveals. 

“She always was kind of fond of 
grey,’ said the old man, inconse- 
quently it seemed. 

“She left me because I drove him 
away, but she won't leave the place. 
She thinks he’s man enough to come 
back.” His voice was mild and full 
of a weary sort of patience. “She 
wakes me when I sleep, and when | 
read she creeps in on the hearth be- 
fore me, but mostly she stands there. 
She lifts the door latch when she 
goes in and out, but she never smiles 
now. Seems to me she used to 
smile a lot.” 

“Let’s go out.” The Judge’s voice 
sounded curiously distant in his own 
ears, and he felt a wave of anger at 
his weakness. 

“Let’s go out and speak to her.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“You go,” he said, “but she won't 
stay for me. She only comes when 
I’m not looking for her, and when I 
speak she goes. She’s always so far 
away from me. You go though, you 
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go, and tell people old Murray’s 
crazy and seeing ghosts!” 

So the Judge went out, and once 
outside he saw nothing but fields and 
moonlight and misty grey patches on 
the trunks of the apple trees. Noth- 
ing but the silvered grass, the old 
road, and the boards nailed across the 
Ford doorway. But many nights 
thereafter he came back to see the 
old man. Many times he furtively 
looked from the window, and _ half 
indignantly he found that many 
times he thought he saw standing by 
the old road that little figure in the 
grey cape and hood. 

Suddenly, though, existence in 
Edgeware grew to be no longer ab- 
sorbing for the Judge, for new sights 
and sounds intruded and new activ- 
ities swept the once self-sufficient 
little place. 3efore he hurried off 
to the city to wrestle with the affairs 
of a hundred panic-stricken clients, 
he marvelled at the sight of uniform- 
ed men in the little village street and 
heard the selectmen speak to the de- 
parting draft men from the platform 
beside the new and highly varnished 
flagpole in the “Square.” Yet in all 
Edgeware’s war awakening he found 
time to wonder how the old man on 
the hill faced these flying clouds be- 
fore the storm. 

He was left to wonder, for war 
days of a busy man in a busy city left 
no time for rural pilgrimages, until 
one day two letters in his crowded 
mail _woke him to new visions of 
Edgeware. Once again were stirred 
the strange haunting memories that 
throughout his preoccupation had 
made a persistent undertone in all his 
thoughts until they had come to be 
for him the very keynote of his in- 
terest in the village and its brooding 
hillside. The papers on his desk be- 
came suddenly unreal, and to him 
came scents of the upland pastures 
and the familiar sounds of the dusty 
village street. 

The first of his leters held a brief 
note from his housekeeper on the 
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hill, and enclosed a tiny clipping. 

“Killed in action,” it read, “July 
10, 1918, Sergeant Clark Danforth 
Ford, of Edgeware, under circum- 
stances of peculiar bravery.” 

These were the words that headed 
the few brief lines. He read on: 
“Sergeant Ford, on the outbreak of 
the war a traveller and prospector in 
the West, hurried back to Boston to 
enlist, and went overseas almost at 
once. He has been recommended for 
posthumous decoration.” 

That was all, and yet, as so many 
times before, the Judge saw the vivid 
picture of that far-off evening in his 
house on the hill, but this time even 
more brightly there dawned before 
his eyes a queer medley of moonlight 
and grass grown roads, and, some- 
where in the midst, a strange little 
fizure in grey cape and hood. 

The second letter was from the 
Idgeware Public Safety Committee, 


with an invitation to be present and 


to speak at a memorial service to be 
held for Sergeant Clark Danforth 
‘ord, late of Edgeware, the first man 
from the town to die, and one whom 
every citi.en must be proud to 
honor. 

There was in it something so new 
to Edgeware, something so universal 
in its appeal, and yet so proudly 
local, that the Judge felt it as a call 
not to be denied. And, though he 
would have been ashamed to admit 
it, with his interest in the village and 
its pride in the first son it had sacri- 
ficed, there were mingled memories 
of an old and haggard white-haired 
man and an elf-like figure hooded in 
grey. 

The little church was full. 
flags stood proudly as the only 
decoration, and stirred idly in the 
soft breeze that drew down from the 
hillside. One or two officers who had 
known Clark spoke of him, simply, 
and yet with an unconscious effect 
based on the inevitable power of the 
surroundings. The Judge, too, felt 
himself making his words count for 
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more than he had dared to hope, as 
he spoke of the spirit of youth gone 
forth from the hills that reared it, to 
die in saving the hills of a noble sis- 
ter land. In the faces before him he 
saw how clos: Edgeware was to the 
battle line and that it was very sud- 
denly made part of a distressed and 
heroic world. Edgeware fo.k were 
proud, and the very sun in the vi.lage 
street seemed to shine on more than 
the mere sand and shavings of a tiny 
mill town. 

Yet the Judge was not quite con- 
tent, and afterward he was not sur- 
prised to find himself suggesting to 
the officers with whom he talked that 
they should see Clark’s birthplace on 
the hill. As they walked a queer ex- 
pectancy seemed to tak2 possession 
of him, and a heated discussion be- 
tween his comrades, on the merits of 
the Browning gun, failed quite to 
drive away the queer little vision in 
giey that wavered before his eyes. 

It was a long climb up the o.d 
road, yet the cool breeze that greeted 
them at the top of the ridge came as 
a surprise to the Judge in waking 
him to realize where he was. To the 
left stood his own house on the knoll, 
to the right was Simon Murray’s 
dooryard, but it was before the road- 
way to the Ford house that he stop- 
ped in amazement. The grass was 
neatly mowed. The bars of the gate 
were down, and the grassy track 
stretched on into the yard. There 
the lilac bushes sheltering the path 
were trimmed. Behind them the 
boards across the door were gone, 
and the door itself stood open. Be- 
side the rosebushes they stopped 
again, for in the doorway stood a 
figure, erect, strong, and welcoming. 
Simon's face was strangely lighted, 
and his smile was proud. The stoop 
of his shoulders was gone, and the 
fear in his eyes had given place to a 
deep contentment. 

He stepped across the threshold to 
meet them, heedless of the crumbling 
planks he trod on. 
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“You've come to see him now he’s 
back,” he said, “and Ellen, too. 
3oth back after so long. I’m very 
proud of him.” 

Then with his hand on the slant- 
ing doorpost, and without a glance 
toward the gaping roof where the 
sun streamed through the rotten 
shingles and fog of tiny cobwebs: 
“Back to his old home he fought for. 
Back and proud to be here. Back to 
the finest house in Edgeware’—— he 
half motioned toward the fallen sheds 
and out-buildings, past the sagging 
walls of the house itself— ‘and the 
oldest, next to mine.” 

He looked higher up the pasture 
toward his own silent roof between 
the elms. “And now he has Eilen he 
has both houses.” 

The Judge took the old man’s hand 
and tried to say something to hide the 
frank amazement of his companions. 
Simon led him into the dusty front 
room where the fireplace was _ half 
choked with fallen bricks and mor- 
tar, and dry leaves rustled fretfully 
in the breeze that wandered in 
through the empty window frames. 
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The old man’s pride and_ triumph 
spared the Judge the necessity of 
further words, and fortunately. In 
the doorway he shook Simon’s hand 
again for the last time, and with a 
last look at his tall figure proudly 
guarding the home of his daughter 
and his new found son, followed his 
companions toward the village. 

It was not until the shrill buzz of 
the saws in the mill, and the appear- 
ance of the evening papers thrown 
on the station platform from the late 
train, had awakened him to a realiza- 
tion of up-to-date Edgeware, that he 
dared to speculate on the house on 
the hill. As it was, it was not until 
he was half way home that he dared 
ask his companions of the afternoon 
the question that had been shaping it- 
itself on his lips for hours. 

“Did you see a litthe woman in 
grey beside that old man on the hill 
to-day ?” 

The major kept on dealing his 
cards, but the young lieutenant found 
time in throwing away his cigarette 
to answer, “No. Did you?” 

“1 thought I did,” said the Judge. 


REVENGE 


By Blanche Finkle Gile. 


(Burlington, Vermont) 


My mind‘is proud, resentful, 
And sternly through the day, 
It drives the haunting thoughts of you 


Determinedly away. 


At night they swoop upon me 
And mad possession take, 

For while my mind is fast asleep 
My heart is wide awake. 
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The generous offer by Mr. Brookes 
More of a $50 prize for the best 
poem published in the Granite 
Monthly during the year 1921 has 
evoked a degree of interest through- 
out the country which is most pleas- 
ing to the editor of the magazine and 
must be to Mr. More. Looking over 
the entries thus far made in the con- 
test and not previously printed, we 
find that thirty-four states, two 
Canadian provinces and_ France are 
represented in the competition and it 
occurs to us that an interesting idea 
of sectional taste and style in litera- 
ture may be given by publishing in 


this number one poem from every 
one of the geographical divisions 
mentioned. The prize winning poem 
may and may not be included in this 
collection. That will be for the 
judges, Professor Bates, Mr. Braith- 
waite and ex-Governor Bartlett, to 
say. Some excellent verse has been 
printed in the prior issues of the 
Granite Monthly for this year. Some 
of the best poems we have received, 


especially from Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, are still held in 


reserve because of the decision § to 
print but one poem from each state 
this month. 


MT. WASHINGTON 
By D. E, Adams. 


(Farmington, -Maine) 


Mount Washington! 


Thy hoary head 


Hath seen the passing of untold generations 

Marching down the endless files of time! 

In rugged peace thy massive head reclining 

Hath watched the slow succession of the onward years— 
‘Mid storm and sunshine, ’mid the gale’s wild fury, 
Through drifting snows and icy blasts of winters, end on 


end, 


Thou hast beheld the little race of men pass on. 

And of thy massive strength thou giv’st to each as ever 
That boon for which he seeks thy lofty: fastness: 

To youth—the joy of contest, and the meed of valor won— 
To age—surcease from toil, and rest for wearied heart and 


brain— 


To sorrow—consolation in the kinship of thy mighty and 


enduring rocks: 


To joy—the fuller joy of racing breezes, and of distant 


scenes. 


To all thy sons the mighty inspiration of thy noble self, 
The glory of thy flaming dawns and glowing sunsets— 
The mystery of thy flowing veils of cloud— 

The knowledge that thou art, and ever shalt be standing 
As long as earth endures, eternal—the pledge and handi- 


work of God. 
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MORNING PRAYER 
By Claribel Weeks Avery. 
(Rumney, New Hampshire) 


When my garden fills with glory 
at the rising of the sun, 
And the silver dew points glisten 
on the greenage and the sod, 
Yellow blooms on the tomatoes, 
White and gold of the potatoes, 
Lift and quiver in the sunshine 
Like a morning hymn to God. ‘ 
Not in hallowed walls will I 
Raise my full heart to the sky, 
Or go blindly to my closet where 
the day has not begun; 
I will seek my Lord in places 
Where the glad soil sings His graces, 
And my garden fills with glory 
at the rising of the sun. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S SYMPHONY 
NUMBER 4 
By Janet Elizabeth Curtis. 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 


Intimate notes of reed and string, 
The English horn’s refrain, 

The coursing flight of buoyant flute, 
Harmonic storms that wane. 


The clarinet’s clear treble voice, 
Deep, solemn sounds of brass, 

The answering call of rolling drums 
And cymbals rousing crash. 


So is life’s symphony composed 

Of strains that rise and swell 

With one bright motive through its course 
Like the note of a philomel. 


May my own end as the symphony’s 
Be one of quiet theme, 

A burst of reverent gratitude 

Then silence great, supreme. 
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THE GOLDEN HOUR 
by Ethel Hope. 
(Dayton, Ohio) 


I sometimes wonder if you once were mine, 

right hour that stayed with me so brief a space 
Elusive as a bird whose course we trace 

sut faintly; then no longer can divine 

Its path. To me you ever seem a shrine 

Where naught that’s aught but pure can know a place; 
Where life is purged from all that could be base, 
And lifted up to noble things and fine. 


Through all my life your subtle fragrance goes 
Like some enchanted thing dispelling gloom— 
A healing balm for sorrow and deep woes; 

As in old gardens where fair flowers bloom, 
The air reflects the sweetness of the rose, 

And breathes forth ail its wonderful perfume. 


MOTHER’S PART 
By Lelah M, Austin. 
(English, Indiana) 


I, dear, once stood at the apex of life, 

And viewed from the vantage point of youth 
A world filled with labor and endless strife 

"Tis true; but purity. love and truth 
Were there, would I faithfully travel on. 


Ambitions, dear son, beyond sex, filled my heart, 
Clothed in glory, made easy the unseen task. 
Before lay success in a finished art 
Which, once attained, would let me bask 
In the applause and approval of earth’s best. 


I, my boy, turned aside, to a hand outstretched, 
And love made duties some deem commonplace. 

Gone were dreams of honor, and far out-reached 
Were fame and glory, for in their place 

Lay a downy head close against my breast. 


You, Oh son, some day, as I stood, will stand 
At that vantage point and find all things fair. 
Must you then, when life’s duties the best demand, 
Make your labor a setting for triumph rare. 
A gem benefitting two lives, yours——and mine. 
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MY LITTLE ROOM 
by Clara Cox Epperson. 
(Cookeville, Tennessee) 


| have a little room hizh up beneath the roof, 
A little room all white and clean and sweet 
Where | can go.to rest, 
And as | lie and look out on the sky 
And on the pale moon sailing swift and high, 
1 hear the birds sing in the summer night, 
Glad heralds of the dawn’s first shaft of light, 
And my soul goes wandering up, away and far 
Above the things of earth, its grief and gloom, 
And out there with the stars, the moon, and you, Dear 
Heart, 
Sometimes | fain would not come back to my dear room. 
My little, still, white room beneath the roof. 


LIFT UP THINE EYES 


By Anne Hamilton Gordon. 


(Washington, District of Columbia) 


They .are so fair, the mountains that I love, 
And wise through long communion with space— 
Upon their quiet brows the shadows move 
Like smiles that steal across a well-loved face. 


Beneath their gaze comes spring with soft caress 
To tip with bloom the meanest wayside thorn— 
Bold autumn dons her full exotic dress 
And marshals in her golden ranks of corn. 


‘here is the rich, red earth; the vivid green 
Of wheatfields, set like jewels in the land 
The singing streams; the little hills serene 
Still, over all, immutable they stand. 


© mountains that I love, | feel your might, 
The peace that dwells within your spacious breast; 
And | would steep my spirit in your light, 
And in your silence lay my pain to rest 


But ah, your fearful beauty is too great 
Too infinitely keen to bring release— 
I watch you, and my heart stands desolate 
Sensing in vain its own vast need of peace. 
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EVENTIDE 


By Julie Korwin. 


(Illiers, France) 


At Eventide—when light begins to haze, 
And showering through the waving foliage, 
Reluctant to depart, in twilight lingering stays 


At Eventide—when skylarks soaring sing, 
And all creation shouts a song of joy, 
While we in harmony find good in everything 


At Eventide—when I would fain caress 
Each living moment under God’s great sky— 
There comes the peace of all that’s real, in restfulness. 


THE REAL WORLD 
By Mary Burke 
(Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin) 


All guarded by the mists of innocence and pride, 

Mists rosy with the light our dreams have scattered wide, 
We see the world as good, as beautiful and fair, 

While Romance and Success await our efforts there. 


But unto all must come the time when mists grow thin, 
When dream-lamps lose their charm, and daylight enters in 
Then, indistinct and gray, the real world we see; 

Oh, does it look to you as first it looked to me? 


So ugly, dark and grim, with nothing you can trust, 
For all you see is sham, while Greed lurks there, and Lust? 
Nearby on every side are slimy pitfalls spread? 
Oh, does it look to you a world to fear, and dread? 


But some place there the sun is shining bravely through; 
Its rays make some spot bright, to cheer and comfort you; 
Though now its light is faint, the space illumined small; 
Oh, strive hard to conceive, it might shine over all. 


It is the sun of love for all your fellow men, 

Of understanding too, excusing yet again. 

Then let its beams disperse, yes, let them scatter wide 
Those vision-clouding mists of ignorance and pride. 


For where its glory falls, undreamed of splendors glow, 
Its radiance reveals a realm you do not know; 
A thousand timid joys, exquisite wings unfold, 
Your gray and ugly world becomes as shimmering gold. 
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THE ABANDONED HOUSE 
By Lilian Sue Keech 


(Baltimore, Maryland) 


Upon the roof the slow rain falls, 

To seep like tears between the mossy eaves. 
The staring windows gape in walls 

Vine covered. and the sad wind grieves 

In gusty sighs, driving the rustling leaves. 


The creaking shutters chant a mournful song 
Of bygone days, and in the window pane 

The buzzing wasp is droning all day long. 

A sagging door bangs in the wind and rain. 
Forlorn, the cock twirls on the weather vane. 


Inside the hall, the spiders weave their looms 

Before the yawning fireplace, and the bats 

Flit swiftly through the empty, silent rooms. 

The chimney swallow whirs, and through the 
slats, 

Of broken walls creep in the starving rats. 


THE MIRACLE OF NIGHT 


By Laura A. Davies. 
(Nursery, Texas) 


One lingering ray of pink in the west 
Fades out of sight, 

One twinkling star in a dome of blue 
Calls forth the night; 

The twittering doves send from the eaves 
Their good night call; 

The jonquils sway in the drowsy breeze 
And night dews fall; 

The insects drone a sleepy song 
In the leafy trees; 

The grasses whisper among themselves 
Of rest and ease; 

The brook in the vale sings soft and low 
A lullaby ; 

While Baby’s eyelids droop and close 
With a fluttering sigh; 

The soothing cadence of the hour 
Has cast its spell; 

The healing miracle of night 
Brings peace—All’s well! 
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IN MEMORY 


By Jay Fitzgerald. 


; 
- 
L 
i 
t 


(Center Valley, New Mexico) 


Ile took the sunshine with him when he went 
Beyond the far, far Western hills. 

All the brave, bright hues of morning 

Flashed across his fair horizon. Then 

Fell the dark 

Ker yet his noon had shone, 

Leaving but the sunset flush of glory 

And this moon, 

This little crescent moon 

()f memory. 


The pathway bloomed with flowers as he passed, 
Sweet flowers of spring: the violet and the primrose. 
Then soft the asters nodded to the brook 

And goldenrod ran o’er hill and dale; 

But his bright June roses blighted 

ler the bloom, 

Leaving but the thorns of withered hope 

And this flower, 

This only crimson flower, 

Of love and memory. 











DAWN 
By Frances Avery Faunce. 


(Salem, Massachusetts) 






| cannot tell whether the sunrise hue 
Spread gold or copper on the cloudy sheep, 
Huddled in morning spaces through the blue,— 
Pale blue, night-spent with guarding mortal sleep. 
| cannot think how morning gathered up ‘ 
Colors so infinite, how she gave birth 
To saffron tints not known to buttercup, 
Or gleaming star, or precious ore of earth. 
I do not know why God should send a bird 
Sweeping beneath the moon with silver wings, 
Or why the lapping of the sea was heard, 
Speaking the marvel of diviner things. 
The way of dawn | need not comprehend, 
For 1 have shared the wonder with a friend. 








nape 
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YOUR VOICE 


by Annabel Morris Buchanan. 
(Marion, Virginia) 


Before you came, my spirit was striving vainly, 

As a caged bird, breaking its wings on its prison bars; 
Now, in sudden joyous release, upsoaring, 

Only your voice shall call me home from the stars! 


MOON-MELODY 
By Grace Clementine Howes. 
(Boise, Idaho) 


My windows are wide open to the night 

That overflows with moonlight. 

It is so still— 

Just a mere breath touching the hushed trees. 

The earth lies like a mage’s glamorous garden—— 
\s if in some strange, deep enchantment. 


The trees have hung a curtain of leaves 
Before the sky, 

Woven in patterns of fern 

And feathery plume. 

Thru them the moon spills down 

Her silent, mystic rain of gold: 

very leaf and twig drips warm, pale gold, 
(ver the window ledge streams fluid gold, 
A pool of gold lies on my floor, 

Gold splashes wash across my bed, 

Until | am drenched in beauty. 

Magic leaf traceries play over me. 


Deepening beyond the rifted lace of the leaves, 

The moonlight spreads and rises like a tide, 

A radiant inundation of still music. 

| am lifted as on waves of gold that move 
Soundlessly, as on a sea at its flood, 

And borne out upon a shorelessness of peace, 
Haunted by melody down the still ways of dream 
That lulls me to hushed silence 

And _ oblivion. 

I sleep. 
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A SOUTHERN RIVER SONG 
By Almneda Wight Driscoll. 
(Manatee, Florida) 


Dear Manatee, so beautiful, so bright! 
Beneath the twinkling starlight’s tender glow 
Thy silvery-tinted waters gently flow; 
And murmur softly to the silent night. 
From thy mysterious depths, as poised for fli rht, 
A finny vagrant deftly springs, to go 
With sudden echoed splash far, far below, 
Till in thy shining waters lost to sight. 
Dear Manatee, this peaceful scene, may be 
A prelude calm, ere morning dawns, perchance 
Thy mighty wrath may rise, as thou doth see 
The Northern Storm-King hurl his crue! lance 
And set the legions of Destruction free; 
While in weird, fiendish glee thy bil'ows dance. 


CAPITULATION 
By Cora S. Day. 
(Berlin, New Jersey) 
— me from the high road, the long road, the rough 
road, 


The road that runs so dusty and sun-baked to the town. 

hid me in the wildwood deep, where care and sorrow lie 
asleep. 

sa | ’ x - ten? 74 sixr c¢ 
ove cannot find me here,” I said, and gaily sat me 
down. 


So crowded was the high road, the long road, the rough 
road, 
The road that runs so sternly forever to the town, 
That Love, a-fainting, turned away, before the mid-heat of 
the day, 


And stole into my wildwood cool, with sob and moan and 
frown. 


What could | do? I soothed him, and kissed him, and 
told him: 
“We two will dwell forever far from the cruel town. 
You found me when I hid from you.—Il’ll follow at a bid 
from you, 
Yes—even to the stern high road, so long, and rough, 
and brown.” 
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INDECISION 
By Lillian Hall Crowley. 


(Des Moines, Iowa) 


The little, white, fleecy clouds on high, 

Go sailing away across the sky, 

With never a rudder to steer them by, 
Still they go sailing on! 


When I start off on life’s unknown sea, 

| wonder if it would better be, 

To steer with the wheel or go it free, 
A-sailing, sailing on! 


TWILIGHT IN BABYLON 
By Marie Loscalzo. 
(New York, N. Y.) 


High o’er the streets of gaining, 
Sweet mists of cleansing fling, 
Above the city’s sadness, 

The birds of Heaven wing. 


Fast to the peering steeples, - 
The day’s pale fingers cling, 
A-peal mid din of Broadway, 
The bells of Heaven ring. 


Harlot and saint and sinner, 

A golden loot they bring, 

And yet through strife of sinning, 
High hopes of Heaven sing. 


By Caroline Fisher. 
(New Haven, Connecticut) 
Oh listen to the roaring billows roll! 
I hear them coming—surging up the beach. 
The sea is sobbing out her tired soul 
And moaning all her sorrows into each. 


Oh! Would that I could ease my burdens so! 
My heart is broken, but | cannot weep. 

I long to end my weary life and go 

To rest, at last, and sleep—and sleep—and sleep. 


Oh! Listen to the roaring billows roll! 

I hear them coming—foaming on the sand. 
The sea is sobbing out my tired soul! 

Great God above ! You understand. 
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HOME 
By HW’. B. France. 


(Seattle, Washington) 





When night has drawn the curtain on the drama of the 
day, 
And thoughts may wander where they will in fancy’s fields 
away, 
I span the years and once again | live, with heart aglow, 
The gleamy, dreamy story of the land of Long Ago. 
Skies that are round and wide, 
Fringed with the distant trees; 
Attic and countryside 
Brimming with memories; 
Fields where the daisies came, 
Paths that | loved to roam, 
Trees where | carved my name,— 
Home! 


The wealth of men and nations, nor their silver nor their 
gold, 
Could buy the joy of living that my childhood used to hold; 
Nor ever princely palace with its glint of gilded: dome 
Could measure half the treasure of my olden, golden home. 
Friends that I used to know, 
Orchard and honey bee, 
Jimmy and Uncle Joe, 
Cherry and chestnut tree; 
Warmth of the camping fire, 
Meadow and fallow loam, 
Gold of the heart's desire, 
Home! 





Though fickle fortune frown or smile, though life be sad 
or gay, 
‘Through years may speed and lead my steps to distant 
scenes away ; 
Still lives the latent longing for the Land of Long Ago, 
And still my heart will hunger for the home I used to know. 
Home of the Long Ago, 
Life that was full and free, 
Scenes that I used to know, 
Hallowed in reverie; 
Bright is your memory, 
Shining amid the gloam, 
Bringing you near to me,— 
Home! 


Oh! Home of happy childhood, where the streams of good- 
ness start, 
Where the sun is ever shining in the heavens of the heart; 
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Though days be filled with striving, though I reach or fail 
my goal, 
May your living, loving presence ever linger in my soul! 
Home of my dawning day, 
Friends that were real and true, 
How may | hope to pay 
Half that | owe to you? 
Deep in my memory, 
lar though | chance to roam, 
Still shall you beckon me 
Home! 


PHASES 
By Bruce Carr Sterrett. 
(Pelican, Louisiana) 


(Superstition ) 
All learned by rote from what the councils deemed 
Long years ago as safe, selected truth, 
Infusing with the doctrine of love, 
Enough of fear, that just percent of awe 
That frightens into goodness. Still there’s joy 
To say again the words so often said 
Their meaning’s nearly gone, out-faded, too, 
By centuries in which a mental flame 
Flares brighter. Yet I love, where the soft red 
And purple lights stream in beneath an arch, 
Gothic and dusky, and beside some soul 
Who never thought of doubt, to hear my voice 
Repeating words I’ve always uttered there 
In the old church. Oh, | do still believe 
The hopeless, vague, soul-warping, thousand things 
The goodly ancient creeds prescribe for me! 


( Transition ) 
The. way is mysterious,— 
And my soul cries out, 
And not the less cries out that the old, 
Surrounding and sufficient belief has vanished! 
I totter,—even though | sometimes feel a surer tread 
Because of the disappearance of the intermediary: the 
middle-man, Orthodoxy. 


(Gloria) 
The earth; the sea; the far-up blue of the sky; 
The patient, suffering, soft look in the eyes of cattle; 
The tlower that a child’s hand pulls, or leaves unpulled ; 
The child, himself, are of a mighty plan 
I can not know; | do not even guess! 
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IMPRISONED EARTH 
By Donna E. Collister. 
(Pasadena, California) 


The pick throws up the long imprisoned earth; 
The cool air bathes its sterile clods. 

Ten thousand years ago it may have given birth 
To pines that sheltered goddesses and gods. 


A child runs singing down the smoke grimed 
street 

And flings aside a crimson rose; 

The mother earth yearns to repeat 

The flower before again the pavement close. 


SURRENDER 
By Bess Norris. 
(Guthrie, Oklahoma) 


Last night | saw the stars of gold 
In a field of velvet blue: 

Kach sparkling star was a precious thought, 
That recalled my hours with you. 






Last night I heard the evening wind 
Whisper gently to the trees: 

Each whisper was a message sweet, 
You wafted on the breeze. 







Last night | saw the fragrant rose—— 

Its petals gleamed with Heav’n-sown dew: 
Each petal was a soft caress, 
| fain would give to you. 






Last night | saw the sparkling stars 
In a field of velvet blue: 

ach sparking star was a tender call—— 

O love, I fly to you! 


THE BLIND 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey. | 
(Lebanon, Kentucky) 

















Oh, how I pity the blind of earth !—— 
Not those of the sealéd eyes; 

For theirs is a kingdom we cannot sense, 
With its leaden, rayless skies. 

sut the blind of heart, and the blind of brain, 
And the blind of soul, alas! 

Who travel with wide eyes, and yet 

See nothing as they pass. 
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I pity the blind who cannot feel 
The ache in a crooked spine; 

Or the hurting heart of the underpaid, 
By suffering made divine. 

Who cannot vision the basic fact, 
No one should bless or blame; 

For a hair divides a wife’s high place 
From her sister’s couch of shame. 


I pity the blind who can look at stars 
And only see their shine; 

Who can stand by the ocean’s mystic marge 
And only know its brine. 

Who can walk through a forest’s holy heart 
And think it lonely there; 

Who can lift a lily’s flawless cup, 
And cannot feel a prayer. 


Oh, how I pity the blind of earth! 
And Legion is their name; 
Who stumble, grasping, groping, mad, 
In the whirl of the money game. 
Wide-eyed they fight for a gilded goal, 
Wide-eyed they fall and die; 
While the dogwood blooms and the brook sings 
on 
For folk like you and I. 


HOURS 
By Hazel Hall. 
(Portland, Oregon) 


I have known hours built like cities, 

House on gray house, with streets between 
That lead to straggling roads and trail off— 
Forgotten in a field of green; 


Hours made like mountains lifting 
White crests out of the fog and rain, 
And woven of forbidden music 
Hours eternal in their pain. 


Life is a tapestry of hours 

Forever mellowing in tone, 

Where all things blend, even the longing 
For hours I have never known. 
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THE STORM 
By Freda Kellum. 
(Syracuse, Kansas) 


Ilark to the beating rain! 

Hark to the rain on the window pane! 
llark to the hail on the roof! 

Beating like horses hoofs. 
The wind is blowing rain and hail 

©’er every hill and vale. 








Hark to the thunder as it clashes! 
Watch the lightning as it flashes 
Through the dark and clouded sky, 
Sometimes low; sometimes high. 
In the morning, when the storm is past, 
The sun’s bright rays o'er the earth are cast. 


FORBIDDEN THINGS 
(St. Catherine’s, Ontario) 
By Gertrude Jenckes. 


Tell me, O Wise Man, 
How does one remember 
WO NB ihc 65 RDS forbidden things? 


















How learn to chase away 
The purple-tinted thoughts 

That come dancing thru the brain 
When quietness enfolds the night 
And dark creeps up the hill 
iene and you remember. 






Time does not bring relief. 
You all lie, who told me so. 

The weary months creep slowly by 
And wrap me in their greyness 
Until I ery 

“Dear God 

Let me forget.”—— 


In every place, in every street 
| seem to feel you there. 

To hear your buoyant steps again 
And see your sudden smile. 






Tell me, O Wise Man, 
How does one remember 
SOS ccrnnciwans forbidden things? 
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HEART OF MINE 


By Kathleen Nutter, 
(Delta, Colorado) 


‘Gainst velvet sky the moon hung low— 
sreezes wandered to and fro 

Bearing breath of mignonette— 

Heart of mine, can you forgot? 


Youth and Spring and comrad Love 
Danced with us, and stars above 
Seemed to sing when our lips met— 
Heart of mine, can you forget? 


Silent stars are dimmed with tears 
And oh the dark and dreary years 
That lie beyond! Ah even yet 
Heart of mine, you do forget! 


ANDANTE, SYMPHONY 


PATHETIQUE, TSHAIKOWSKI 
by Walter B. Wolfe. 
(St. Louis, Missouri) 


Strong grey pinions 

Beat ceaselessly 

Thru the twilight: 

The grey brant wings 

Past the wide purple ridges 
To the southland........ 


© the longing, 

The wide vast loneliness 

Of autumn north woods! 
Mournfully the brown dry leaves 
Are falling, whispering 
Threnodies for earth, 

[arth that grows cold 

And lonely........ 


Strong grey pinions 
Beat ceaselessly ——— 
In dark wedges 

The grey-flecked brant 
Wings to the south—— 
My heart has followed 
The grey flying arrows—— 
My heart is torn 

With his wild ery—— 
And only anguish 
Anguish and loneliness 
Are left to me..... , 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS—SPRING 
By Robert E. Barclay 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan) 


White washed orchards 
So neat 

Cherry Blossoms 
So sweet. 


White houses 

On _ stone-walled hills ; 
Bubbling springs, 

And seeping rills: 


Violets blue 

On mountain side 
Under the leaves 

Try to hide: 


Pasture lands, 
Winding roads, 

Fresh plowed fields 
Newly sowed. 


“JOYS OF A TIE-MAKER” 
By Mrs. Cecil Ritchey. 


(Center Point, Arkansas) 











Tie-hack, slap-jack, 

3e glad when we put the last tie 
On the track. 

Mother stays home with the little ones 
Three, 

While father splits up the tough, splintery tree. 


Tie-hack, slap-jack, 
Either kills the man, or breaks his back. 
It’s rough on the man and tough on his team 
And not as much in it as it might seem. 


Slap-jacks, slap-jacks, 
This is the food for all tie-hacks, 
If slap-jacks won't kill, then nothing else can. 
But a mess of tough slap-jacks is tough on a man. 






Tie-hack, tie-hack, 

How I wish we could travel the old home track 

With our tools on our shoulders, and slap-jacks 
in our pails, 

Let’s strike through the woods, 

Down the old home trails. 


bates 
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HELGAR TORTENSON 


By Ralph T. Nordlund. 
(Wagner. South Dakota) 


i 


Oh, it was Helgar Tortenson, 
An aged man, and gray; 

With faltering step beside the sea 
He wandered day by day. 


True son of Harold’s Viking race, 
No land-born joys loved he, 

But seaward turned and fondly yearned 
For life again at sea. 


His childhood days, and manhood ways, 
His Viking fathers hoar, 

A thousand voices called to him 
And lured him from the shore. 


A boat of two-and-twenty feet 
Was anchored in a cave; 

Pacific winds, enticing, cried : 
“Come take, and with us rove.” 


With water, fresh, and victual stored, 
He spread the snowy sail; 

“Oh, sail not so,” his good wife cried,—— 
He tacked to catch the gale. 


“Oh father, hear,” his children pled, 
“The seas are rough to-day ; 

Your arms are weak, your back is bent’—— 
He quietly sailed away. 


The winds in allegretto played 
Glad music in the sails 

And swiftly bore him from the shore, 
Away from woeful wails. 


He gaily flew o’er waters blue 
Past inlet, cove, and bay; 
And Puget Sound, in sunset crowned, 

He left at close of day. 





In every crested wave, that came 
From open sea to cast 

A salty spray around his bark, 

Spake Vikings of the past. 
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Into the shades of moonless night 
The luring billows call 

He followed like an eager child, 
Nor thought what might befall. 


In mid-night gloom a pilot cried: 
“Ahoy! A boat adrift!” 

Ten sailors hurried to the scene 
And Helgar up did lift. 


They took him back to Aberdeen ; 
The storm-winds raged and howled; 

And Helgar Tortenson, the while, 
Sat silent by and scowled. 


II. 


A week dragged out ‘its weary length; 
The Viking sat and fumed; 

Till wearied thus to sit and mourn 
His walking he resumed. 


He strolled again beside the sea, 
And tempting waves enthralled ; 

The breezes gently whispered, “Come ;” 
His Viking fathers called. 


He raised the anchor, spread the sail, 
And rode again to sea; 

The evening breezes bore him on, 
The wavelets danced in glee. 


A darkling, placid sea above 
With beacon lights aglare; 

A mid-night calm, he looked below—— 
The stars were shining there. 


A morning wind awoke at last 

And swept the boat along; 
The dawn flushed red, the bright stars fled, 
And Helgar sang a song: 





“© billows roll, and storm-winds blow, 
My fathers love your anger ; 

On fierce Atlantic, to and fro, 

They sped in quest of danger. 


“Lift high, lift high my fragile bark; 
Lief Eric, Viking hoary, 

In harder seas, unknown and dark, 

Sailed on to fame and glory.” 


| 
| 
| 
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The north wind blew, and on he flew, 
The sun rose on high; 

And still he sang, his wild voice rang 
Re-echoed in the sky. 


The sun in measured trend went down; 
Up rose a ghastly cloud; 

The storm-winds blew, and darkness grew 
And settled like a shroud. 


A louder song the whole night long 
Resounded o’er the deep; 

The storm-wind’s mournful dirge it was, 
A funeral to keep. 


Oh, t’was for Helgar Tortenson 
The weeping wind did roar; 

In peace he sleeps in silent deeps 
With sailor men of yore. 


HONORED BY SERVICE 
By Marion Safley. 
(Gothenburg, Nebraska) 


If at times I do feel lonely 
And my steps would homeward fly, 
To be kind, and good, and gentle, 
"Tis for this | always try. 


Then the sadness seems to leave me, 
In a brighter, better mood. 

Then is silence not so dreadful; 
Then the hardness not so rude. 


Do we always find it pleasant, 
When our hearts are sad and sore, 
To be kind, and good, and gentle, 
Tell me, dear one, tell once more? 


We should always find it pleasant, 
To do what we know is right; 
And with all our fervent spirit, 
Think and do with all our might. 


Is there use to be of service, 
In this world of saddest strife? 
Yes there is a use in striving, 
To be honored in this life. 


We should strive to make life’s moments, 
All that we would have life be; 
Let us strive then to be kinder; 
Joy comes then to you and me. 
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But if in this life we’ve striven, 
To do what we know is right, 
We shall find it very easy, 

To reach heaven’s holy light. 


In that place of endless sunshine, 
Where there is no earth decay; 

We will rest from honored labors, 
In that new eternal day. 


SMILES 


By Kathleen Heath Graves 
(Granite City, Illinois) 


In my heart 
There’s a book of smiles 
You've given me; 

Alone, in the velvet darkness 
Of the summer night 

I turn each page, 

Made luminous by the light 
Of stars — and love. 






Page one 
The smile that made me yours; 
Its light dimmed 

By other smiles, 

That kept me yours. 


One smile 
I see more oft than others; 
‘Tis just a little half smile, 
Through a window, 
Surprised, glad, 

With a gleam of mischief 
In your eyes; 

I love that smile. 

And then there are 

A score of pages, 

Each rife with memories. 


The last page 
I cherish more than all; 

For on it is the smile 

That told me I was dear to you; 
And on that page 

Is our “Good-bye,” 

Made luminous by the light 

Of stars——and love. 
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MY DEN-FIRE 
By Clifford Rose. 


(New Glascow, Nova Scotia) 


The summer’s sun melts down the bars of winter, 
The biting eastern wind has ceased to blow, 

The homely hardwood-pile has downward dwindled, 
And so den-fire you too shall have to go. 

And with your going, downward comes the curtain 
As fate writes “Finis” to another scene 

Of imagination’s whirling riot of fancy, 

Of rambles to the land of might-have-been. 


utside the winter’s wind has roared and rustled, 

As o’er the ice soughed sheets of blinding snow, 

Perchance a glancing moonbeam through our window glin- 
tered 

Made lifelike by your wood-fire’s ruddy glow. 

*Tis then we dream of sparkling dancing waters, 

Lagoons set down in isles of gorgeous green, 

Of beechcombers, pirates, and hula-hula maidens, 

All smiling from their land of Might-have-been. 

Then wafted onward by your capricious magic, 

Your flickering firelight swiftly bears us far 

With Arctic Argonauts in their primal passions, 

Fighting and toiling ‘neath the Northern Star. 

As floated backward o’er the span of time 

Like Pisa’s tower our judgment seems to lean, 

Gazing at fallen kings and prelates with their scarlet 
women, 

At knights and witches and fiery revolution’s guillotine. 


Thus, Den-fire, have you borne us graveward; 

And life’s pageant is taught if one but learns, 

You’ve driven home the meteoric sweep of Byron 

You've made us love the manly song of Burns. 

You’ve pointed us toward a watch-tower, 

Instead of always “mucking” in the sod, 

You’ve taught that man has got a road to glory, 

That straightly leads us to the Great White Throne of God. 











EDITORIAL 


By a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature. of 1921, the Governor was 
“authorized to appoint, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council, a 
board of three members who shall 
serve as a board of publicity. Said 
board shall have authority to confer 
with the officials of the Boston and 
Maine, Maine Central and Grand 
Trunk railroads and other persons in- 
terested for the purpose of devising 
means to advertise the attractions 
and resources of the state, in co-oper- 
ation with the advertising bureaus of 
the railroads and others. | Members 
of the board shall serve without pay.” 
For this board, Governor Brown 
and his council have made the ex- 
cellent selections of Frank Knox of 
Manchester, Wardon Allan Curtis of 
Ashland and Karl P. Abbott of 
Franconia. 

It is a good deal less than half a 
century since advertising was recog- 
nized as an art, a science and a pro- 
fession; but during that time not a 
few more or less ambitious schemes 
for attracting public attention to the 
“attractions and resources” of New 
Hampshire have budded, bloomed 
and quickly faded. 

Publicity worth having is not the 
kind it is easiest to get. 

And yet there have been successful 
official attempts to advertise New 
Hampshire and there is no insuper- 
able: obstacle in the way of adding 
others to the short list. 

The two accomplishments on this 
line which stand out above all others 
are the institution of Old Home 
Week by Governor Frank W. Rollins 
and the summer homes campaign of 
Governor Nahum J. Bachelder. The 
latter added millions of dollars to the 
taxable valuation of the state and 
caused the annual expenditure of 
other millions within New Hamp- 
shire by visitors from beyond our 
limits. We have not made the most 
of the magnificent marketing and 





trade possibilities thus created, but 
they are with us still and in increas- 
ing measure. The prosperity and 
progress of New Hampshire as a 
manufacturing state and as an agri- 
cultural state are vital to her exist- 
ence and must always be our main 
endeavors. But as a side-line, in 
which Nature becomes our partner 
and for once favors, rather than 
handicaps us, New Hampshire as a 
vacation state should be a wonderful 
winuer. 

“New Hampshire is called the 
Granite State” say all the books of 
reference, and the Congressional 
Library at Washington and _ other 
buildings and monuments the coun- 
try over, bear testimony to the value 
of ‘this advertising. Sut = “New 
Hampshire, the Old Home State,” is 
a better known slogan to-day; one 
that catches the eye, quickens the 
brain, inspires the imagination. We 
have in it an asset upon which we 
scarcely have begun to realize and 
which in the hands of a really skill- 
ful publicity board would immediate- 
ly show its value’ and indicate _ its 
possibilities. 

A well-stocked store is one half of 
the combination which spells mer- 
cantile success. The other half is 
getting people into the store to look 
at the stock. New Hampshire has 
some fertile acres, some good water 
power, some unsurpassed scenery, 
some splendid traditions of heroic 
history and happy homes. They all 
can be sold to the kind of people 
with whom we wish to do business 
and the right sort of publicity will 
help along the trade. 

If the new commissioners can 
carry out the resolution of the 
legislature of 1921 in such a way as to 
assure the state’s getting that kind 
of publicity they will deserve and 
receive the appreciative thanks of 
all the people. 





























EDITORIAL 


Through her distinguished son, 
Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, 
New Hampshire has had the honor 
and the pleasure of entertaining, this 
month, the President of the United 
States. His few days upon the sum- 
mit of an outpost mountain of the 
Presidential Range were for him a time 
of peace and rest and quiet, during 
which the hills gave to him of their 
strength and Nature of her benison. 
In the hearts of all the people was a 
sincere welcome which must have 
conveyed itself to the President’s per- 
ceptions. 


A curious error in the July Gran- 
ite Monthly brings us this letter from 
a long-time valued reader and friend: 
“In your editorial on Mr. Seward 
and Mr. McCollester you say: 
“Though their religious beliefs were 
widely different,’ etc. Is this state- 
ment correct? No doubt you have 
heard the facetious remark, ‘The 
Universalists believe that God is 
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too good to damn them; the Uni- 
tarians believe that they are too 
good to be damned.’ But are their 
creeds widely different?” 


Accompanying checks for subscrip- 
tions are these heartening little notes: 
“With lively appreciation of the in- 
terest and excellence of the Monthly. 
May it prosper much! C. A. Brack- 
ett, Newport, R. [.” “I not only 
enjoy the Granite Monthly, but as a 
citizen of New Hampshire feel it 
should be supported. John McCril- 
lis, Newport, N. H.” Now, we are 
waiting for some one in Newport, 
Vermont, to make it unanimous. 





Erratum: The seventh line of the 
poem, “The Angel of the Hidden 
Face,” published in the July number 
of the Granite Monthly should read 
as follows: 

“To the 


far land. Men call him 


the sad-faced.” 


BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


“T begin at Nashua,” writes W. L. 
George, the English essayist, novelist 
and critic, in his book about Ameri- 
ca which he calls the “random  im- 
pressions of a conservative English 
Radical” and which Harper and 
Brothers have published under the 
title, “Hail, Columbia!” in a_ hand- 
some volume _ with attractive i'lus- 
trations by George Wright. The 
possible pride of Nashuans at having 
the Gate City of New Hampshire 
chosen as the starting point for a 
study of the nation is dashed almost 
immediately, however when the writer 
refers to the “painted wooden  cot- 
tages of the little New Hampshire 
town.” And what rather rubs it in 
is the further fact that the only other 
allusion to the Granite State des- 
cribes “the more massive houses 
(such as those of Newport, New 
Hampshire) comfortable, boxlike 
edifices of brick, with a_ palladian 
a cool 
The “re- 


magnificence of column and 
purity of colonial style.” 
mote village’’ where Mr. George at- 
‘tended an auction, saw Uncle Sam in 


the flesh and got acquainted with 
Hiram Jebbison may well have been 
in New Hampshire, but the author 
does not say that it was. 

Some of Mr. Wright’s best pic- 
tures illustrate this first chapter on 
soston and New England, of which 
the heading is “In Old America.” 
Thence the author goes through the 
Middle West to see “America in the 
Making ;” describes New York un- 
der the title, “Megapolis; devotes 
much space and thought to “The 
American Woman;” paints “The 
American Scene,” as he sees it; and 
fires some parting “Parthian Shots” 
at “the struggling ferocity, the haste, 
the careless collection of wealth 
which make up American life.” 

Mr. George always is_ readable. 
He evidently desires to be friendly 
and fair. And if we are not entire- 
ly satisfied with our reflection in his 


mirror we still cannot deny the pos- 
sibilities for improvement suggested 
by seeing ourselves as he sees us. 





Whatever criticisms one may make 
of the stories written by our summer 
resident of old New Hampshire an- 
cestry, Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, 
lack of interest and novelty is not one 
of them. Her latest book, “Rainy 
Week,” published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, brings within 
its covers for seven days and _ six 
chapters, A Bride and Groom, One 
Very Celibate Person, Someone 
with a Past, Someone with a Future, 
A Singing Voice, A May Girl and a 
Bore. Such a combination of “ro- 
mantic passion, psychic austerity, 
tragedy, ambition, poignancy, inno- 
cence: and irritation” is sure, as the 
author says, to produce drama _ of 
some kind. In this particular in- 
stance it produced an up-to-date mys- 
tery play, sufficiently hard to solve 
and with the required happy ending. 
The story is told in Mrs. Coburn’s 
characteristic, sprightly style and the 
events of its “Rainy Week’ furnish 
good entertainment for a reader’s 
rainy day or night. 





Mr. Brewer Corcoran is one of 
the considerable number of gradu- 
ates of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
who have distinguished themselves as 
writers. His first success was with 
books for boys, but in “The Road to 
La Reve” he created a romance of 
charm which ke has provided with 
a worthy successor on the same line, 
this year, in “The Princess Naida.” 
The theme of a young American hero 
winning the love of a beautiful 
European princess is not absolutely 
new, but Mr. Corcoran has dressed it 
up to date with Bolshevism and other 
twentieth century. frills. His char- 
acters are lifelike, the action sweeps 
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along with a rush and the element of 
humor is not, as too often happens in 
this class of story, conspicuous by its 
absence. Readable and sincere, clean 
and diverting, The Page Company, 
Boston, are the publishers. 


From the same publishing house 
comes another romance that is good 
summer reading, “A Flower of 
Monterey,” by Mrs. Katherine B. 
Hamill, with illustrations in color 


from paintings by Jessie Gillespie 
and Edmund H. Garrett. The scene 
shifts from Mr. Corcoran’s Switzer- 
land of the present to the California 
of Spanish mission days and_ the 
colorful atmosphere of that time and 
place is reproduced with fidelity and 
charm. The author’s name is new to 
us, but if her book is a first one, it 
is worthy of mention for the crafts- 
manship displayed in the correct 


historical setting and the smooth un- 
folding of the story. 


A PSALM OF THE BIG ROCK 


By F. R. 


(Overlooking the Connecticut val- 
ley in the village of Haverhill, there 
rests an isolated boulder familiarly 
known as “The Big Rock.” Here 
children gather to play, lads and 
lassies make their trysting place, 
and the old folks wander to dream 
of days gone by. In “A Psalm of 
the Big Rock’ I have endeavored to 
embody some of the impressions it 
has made upon me.) 

© Lord, God, Thou art of old. In 
the great dawn of all the ages, Thou 
didst gave me birth. Thou didst form 
me and shape me by Thy mighty plan, 
fiery blast, pressure of untold masses 
through eons of time, the grinding of 
stupendous avalanches of snow and 
ice, all these have made me, and all 
to Thy great end. 


Rogers 


Centuries have come and_ gone, 
forests have covered the naked hills, 
flowers have crimsoned the desolate 
valleys, brooks have _ swollen to 
mighty rivers, and Thine hand wast 
there. 

Nations have risen up and disap- 
peared. The war cry and song of 
the chase are silenced. Men _ have 
come, and loved, and gone, and 
through it all——Thee. 

And so through ages yet unborn 
Thine hand shall shape the passing 
to Thy glory, giving it new life, new 
hope, new power and after all for- 
ever, and ever, and ever, throughout 
eternity, Thou Shalt Be. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HARRY DAY. 


Harry Brooks Day was born in New- 
market, Sept. 5. 1858, the son of War- 
ren K. and Martha (Brooks) Day, and 
died at his summer home in -Peter- 
borough, July 3. Moving to Concord 
in childhood, he graduated from the 

there in 1878 and _— subse- 


high . school 
quently studied music in this country, 


BROOKS 


Tue Late H. B. Day. 


England and Germany. 


He was organist 
and choirmaster, in succession, at 
Lowell, Mass., Newton, Mass., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and, since 1900, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for the last 12 years organ- 
ist of St. Luke’s church. He was a 
member of many musical organizations 
and of the Episcopal church. He was 
the composer of much church and other 
music. He married Oct. 18, 1900, 
Roselle M. Barker, by whom he is sur- 
vived, and by a brother, Arthur Kk. Day, 
M. D., of Concord. 


SAMUEL 5S. WEBBER 


Samuel Storrow Webber was born in 
Springfield, Mass., March 31, 1854. the 
son of Samuel and Ellen (Oliver) Web- 
ber, and the grandson of Dr. Samuel 
Webber of Charlestown, where he died 
April 27. His profession was that of 
mechanical engineer, in which his long- 
est connection was of 25 years with the 
Trenton, N. J., Iron Works. He was 


well known as an inventor, especially in 
connection with the Webber Grip used 
on aerial tramways in mountain mines. 
Since retiring in 1914 he had 
made his home with his sister, Miss 
Anna Louise Webber, at Charlestown, 
and hal indulged his passion for out- 
door photography and the growing of 
roses, besides taking an interest in the 
pubiie affairs of the town. 


HENRY K. 


Henry Kirke Porter was born in 
Concord, November 24, 1840, the son of 
George and Clara (Ayer) Porter, and 
died in Washington, D. C., April 10. 
He graduated irom Brown University 
in 1860 and was a stulent at the New- 
ton, Mass., Theological Institution when 
he enlisted in the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment in 1862. In 1866 he began 
business life in Pittsburg, Pa. as a 
manufacturer of light locomotives and 
was very successful. He was a Re- 
publican in politics and a member of the 
58th Congress from the 3lst Pennsyl- 
vania district. He was prominently 
identified with the Baptist religious de- 
nomination and with Y. M. C. A. work, 
and was a trustee of Carnegie Institute. 
His will distributed a large amount in 
philanthropic bequests. His wife and 
one daughter, Anne, are his survivors. 


PORTER. 


JOSEPH W. PITMAN. 


Joseph W. Pitman, the last of three 
brothers prominently identified with the 
industrial and business interests of La- 
conia, died at his home there April 22. 
He was born in Laconia, December 16, 
1853, the son of Joseph P. and Charlotte 
(Parker) Pitman, and succeeded his 
father as the head of the Pitman Manu- 
facturing Company, a leading hosiery 
industry. He was a director of the La- 
conia National bank and a trustee of the 
City Savings Bank and was a member 
of the various Masonic bodies of the 
city and of the Congregational church. 
He is survived by his wife and _ five 
caughters. 


DR. M. C. SPAULDING. 


Melville Cox Spaulding, M. D., was 
born in Chelsea, Vt., May 4. 1842, the 
son of Rev. Russell H. and Lucinda 
(Leavitt) Spaulding, and died at his 
home in Ashland, May 14. He _ served 
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in the Civil War and after its close 
graduated in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. He was in active 
practice for half a century, of which he 
spent 35 years in Ashland. He was a 
member of the G. A. R., the Masons and 
the Old Fellows, and was distinguished 
for his great love of music. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. F. E. Good- 
hue of Wilmot, and two sons, Roy H., 
of Plymouth, and Harry R., of Ashland. 


AUSTIN A. ELLIS. 


Austin A. Ellis, elected mayor of 
Keene in 1900, died there March 8. He 
was born in Sullivan, June 14, 1848, and 
engaged in the lumber manufacturing 
industry there until 1891 when he re- 
moved to Keene and began the makinz 
of brush hanilles. Previous to his 
election as mayor he served as ccuncil- 
man and alderman. He was a deacon 
of the First Congregational church and 
for three years president of the city 
Y. M. C. A. His wife. who was Miss 
Julia Ellen Tyler of Marlow. and one 
daughter, Mrs. George B. Robertson, 
of Keene, survive him. 


MESHACH H. BELL. 


Meshach H. 
member of the 


Bell, for 
board of 


many years a 
governors ol 
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the New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home in 
Tilton, died at Portsmouth, May 12. 
He was born in Kittery, Me., April 11, 
1844, the son of Meshach and Sarah M. 
Bell, and served in the Civil war in 
Company G, Tenth New Hampshire 
Volunteers. He was at one time judge 
advocate of the state department of the 
G. A. R. and was a member of the I. O. 
Ch. ee. U. O. P. F. and Rebekahs. 
Since the war he had been engaged in 
business in Portsmouth. He is sur- 
vive! by his wite and three daughters 


MAJOR DAVID URCH. 


- Major David Urch, who died in 
Portsmouth, April 23, was born in New- 
port, Wales, April 14, 1844, and came 
to this country when four years of age. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War and 
since 1876 had owned the toll bridge 
between Portsmouth and Newcastle. 
He had servel on the board of alder- 
men and in both branches of the state 
legislature and was prominent in the 
state militia, holding eight commissions, 
from first lieutenant to inspector gener- 
al. He was a charter member of Storer 
Post, G. A. R., and a member of the 
Odd Fellows and Rebekahs. He mar- 
ried Ida A .Rogers of Eliot, Me.,. who 
survives him. 








OF INTEREST TO RESIDENTS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 


PHOTO - ERA MAGAZINE 


Published monthly at Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


Will contain an entertaining, illustrated article, “A Pilgrimage to Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire” by Herbert B. Turner and Ralph Osborne, internationally 
known travelers and writers. It is an account cf a motor-trip made from Boston 


to Wolfeboro, illustrated by. photographic “impressions” made along the way. 


Copies cf PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE may be obtained from your news- 


dealer or from the publication office, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 














SEND FOR 


Tuttle’s Catalogue 





~ BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. 


Old, Rare, Curious, Unusual 
and 
Important, Useful and Useless 


“For Entertainment of the Curious 
and Information of the Ignorant.” 


Mostly long out of print and 
now difficult to obtain. 


Largely of Vermont Interest 
THE TUTTLE COMPANY 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 
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THE FIRST PERSON 


In each city and town in 
New Hampshire to send $2 
to H.C. Pearson, Concord, 
N. H., will receive the Gran- 
ite Monthly for one year and 
the bound volume of the 
magazine for 1920. 


DO IT NOW! 
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